


Why do you always put it there at the other end of the table? It isn’t natural, 
you know that!” 

Then: “Azione! Laugh!” 

“m in love with Mario,’ a young man told his confessor.” (The 
cardinal is telling his story.) “ ‘What!’ his confessor exclaimed. ‘With a 
Communist?’ ” 


There was supposed to be only one shot. We are now on the third. 
It is after midnight, and everyone is dead tired. 

Fellini leans over the “clergy’s table,” takes a piece of toast, spreads 
it with butter and marmalade, and eats it. At the back of the room one 
of the children is whimpering. Rougeul is dozing at a table, his head in 
his arms. 

This third shot is for Marcello alone. He still says nothing. Fellini 
speaks Carini’s monologue to provoke the look of boredom. Marcello 
knows his friend. At the end of the third take, knowing it is the last, he 
stands up, as he is supposed to, when Carini says, “What have you got to 
say?” But now he prolongs the prescribed gesture of impatience, and 
accompanies it with a sonorous, “I say, you've given us all a first-class 
pain in the ass!” 

We burst out laughing at the stunned look on Fellini’s face; he was so 
absorbed in watching his character that for a moment he didn't realize it 
was a joke. 

At twelve-thirty, when Fellini thanks the clergy, the production staff 
lets go with a resounding burst of applause. 

Tomorrow the trucks can leave for Filacciano. 


In the hotel dining room, Fellini dem- 
onstrates to Madame Alexandra how 
to sing L’Apprenti sorcier. 
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